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OPERA GLASS. 


DEVOTED TO THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA, 











Vor. 1. No. 2. Monpar, Serreuser 15, 1623. 
‘‘ac NE FORTE ROGES, QUO ME DUCE, QUO LARE TUTER ; 
NULLIUS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI.”” HORACE. 
FINE ARTS. parture of the Sun to light the Earth.”’ This TRIALS OF GENIUS. The painter 





ENGRAVINGS. A taste for the gen- 
uine productions of celebrated masters, is 
gradually gaining ground in ourcountry. We 
do not look upon them so much with the eye 
of a virtuoso, as for the mere gratification of 
our senses and perception, but in time, when 
opportunities have been afforded of exami- 
ning and studying the compositions, which 
have passed the ordeal of European criticism, 
we may hope to derive the same scientific de- 
light which amateurs in the old country en- 


joy. For the purpose of arriving at this per- 


fection, a degree of public spirit must be evin- 
ced, which will render the importation of for- 
eign models an object of lucrative and profit 
able employment. We may at different 
times have occasion to mention the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Bourne, in Broadway, which 
we shall do from a sincere wish to extend, if 
possible, a liberal degree of patronage to 
those works of art which enterprize has in- 
troduced to the notice of our countrymen. 
By late arrivals from Paris, an additional 
number of engravings have been received ; 
we advertedlast week to the Retour d’Elbe. 
Since then, we have seen another beautiful 
print, representing the Carnival at Rome. It 
gives a most graphic exhibition of the vari- 
ous peculiarities of that excentric festival, 
such as are pourtrayed in a sketch of Goethe. 
The plate is one of great interest. and should 
be in the possession of every admirer. The 
next to which we would direct attention, is 
the Military Execution. This piece likewise 
is remarkable for its fidelity, and felicity of 
conception. The condemned soldier is 
kneeling on the ground, and bares his breast 
to the weapons of his former companions 
with his left hand, while with his right, he 
repels the instinctive caress and fawning of a 
favorite.dog, who has burst his chain, as if he 
were aware of his master’s perilous situation. 
The grouping of this scene is one of those 
admirable combinations of nature and pathet- 
ic incident, which imparts almost a vitality 
to the canvass, and effects the senses with a 
delusion of reality. The next in order and 
interest, is a mythological design, “‘ The de- 





is by some persons considered the most mas- 
terly conception extant; and without prete:.d- 
ing to any of the requisites necessary to the 
formation of a correct judgment, we would 
think the same. There is poctry in every 
line, and imagination revels in every shadow. 
Apollo, in his charriot, drawn by the wing- 
ed horses of the Sun, is surrounded by the 
hours and preceded by Aurora, scattering 
dew and flowers. Below, in extended per- 
spective, is a delightful elysium taken from 
an authentic view in Piedmont. The happy 
tranquility, inseparable from the idea of a ri- 
sing sun, seems to reign amid the scene, and 
earth bedecked with dew, 

Presents to mortal’s raptur’d eye, 

A spangled mirror of the sky. 

There is harmony in thecontour, if we may 
be allowed the expression, which admirably 
blends with the unity of the design, and im- 
parts a magic influence to the deception of 
the scene. 

The last performance to which our leisure 
permits us to advert, at present, is a military 
piece, representing the Storming of Ratis- 
bonne by Bonaparte. This is the action, it 
will be recollected, in which a spent ball 
wounded the French emperor in the ancle. 
He stands with one foot on the ground sub- 
mitting to the treatment of his surgeons, and 
has the otherin the stirrup, with a character- 
istic impatience to meet the charge. The 
group around exhibit the utmost degree of 
concern and interestin the fate of the man, 
whom they have taught themselves to idol- 
jze; and watch with keenest anxiety the tri- 
vial application of bandages. There is more 
real fre and spirit in this production than in 
the others to which we have referred, but its 
mechanical execution is somewhat inferior. 
T’o conclude, Mr. Bourne can boast a collec- 
tion of engravings, superior to any yet offered 
for public inspection, and we will venture to 
say,equal to any private cabinet in the country. 
Such assiduity and attention on his part, will 
naturally create a corresponding taste in our 
community, and it is to their discrimination, 
that he looks for encouragement in his lauda- 
ble and patriotic undertakings. 











in his career to distinction, has to combat 
with the most formidable difficulties. It is 
not enough that he should possess an ima- 
gination of the first order, having power to 
impart beauty and brilliancy to every thing, 
however trivial it be, which may come with- 
in its reach, like the fabled alchemical stone 
transmuting the most worthless metals, into 
pure and priceless ore ; it is not enough that 
he should be familiar with the sublimities of 
the natural and moral world, and that his 
genius like the bee, should have culled their 
sweets, and hived them up; something more 
is wanted, than mere imagination, even when 
it is associated with varied acquirements, and 
great natural strength of intellect. And this 
can only be gained by long and wearying 
years, of unremitted and untiring application. 
The mightiest masters of theart have declar- 
ed, that unceasing toil alone ean confer suc- 
cess in painting ; and even, that repeated fail- 
ures are necessary, to secure a lasting and 
honorable name. To the poet it is but a 
stroke of his pen, and he is ready for this trial. 
But the painter, the poor painter, is condemn- 
ed to labor—labor—labor—with but the eon- 
solation of the celebrated artist David, “Les 
choses les plus deficiles, sont les plus honora- 
bles. 

Music ror THe Fiure. To amateur 
and professors of this beautiful instrument, 
we would recommend the series of pop- 
ular airs, in a neat and portable form by 
Bourne. They are executed on the finest 
tinted board, and comprise a choice and 
fashionable collection of the newest musi- 
cal productions. The set at present offer- 
ed, consists of ‘* The Bonnets of Blue’””— 
‘* Never fall in Love’—‘* Home sweet 
home’’—* Dearest Girl be mine’ —‘* The 
Remaika’’—* All the Blue bonnets are 
over the Border’—‘* Oh yes we often 
mention her’’——‘* Mild as the moon 
beams’’—‘* Draw the sword” —&c. 





Ou YES, WE OFTEN MENTION HER. We 
would inform those whom pleasure has re- 
cently called from the city, that Mr. Horn 
has published a song, under this title in 
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answer to ‘‘ Oh no we never mention her.” 
It consists of a beautifully expressive an- 
dante movement in 2-4 time, and is by many 
considered the finest production of the au- 
thor, although our individual preference 
is in favour of ‘ Cherry Ripe,” or “ I've 
been Roaming,” The following are the 
words :— 


Oh! yes we often mention her 
And breathe again her cherished name, 
And tho’ she now is far away, 
She lives within my heart the same, 
I think not of her loss with tears, 
Nor nourish with a vain regret, 
The memory of former years, 
Although I never can forget! 


I do not fly from scene to scene, 
That thoughts of her may cherished be, 
For she is still where’er [ roam, 

A solace and a joy to me. 

I stray where we have often strayed, 
And linger where we often met, 
Without a thought of grief to shade! 
Altho’ I never can forget. 


They tell me that contentment dwells, 

Within thy calm and spotless breast, 

And how can | unhappy be, 

When she I love so well is blest? 

She thinks no more on other days, 

With sorrow or with vain regret, 

Altho’ perchance like me she says, 

I never, never, can forget. 
—— EE 


OPERA GLASS. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1828. 








Tne Farr. As soonas September ush- 
ers in cool nights and mornings, our me- 
tropolitans begin to think that home is the 
most befitting place, and instead of the dull 
and dreary aspect of our city, business 
again resumes its sway, and smiling, friend- 
ly faces are to be seen in the promenades ; 
countenances glowing with summer exer- 
cise, and beauty blooming with the flush 
of health. The Pavillion at Saratoga is 
deserted-— 

“Tts lights are fled 
Its garlands dead.” 

Fashion and taste, remove their court 
from Niagara, and the Mountain House, to 
our theatres, and assemblies. The dark 
eye of the Georgian brunette is turned 
homewards ; she shuns the northern frost, 
as though it would blight her beauty, or 
chill the warm emotions of her heart.— 
The light and buoyant Vermontese “ are 
with their native hills again.” Each home, 
is rendered joyous by the return of some 
beloved object; the domestic ties are 
again united, andthe approach of winter is 
disrobed of half his imaginary terrors, by 
the inviting and enchanting scenes of hilar- 
ity, which accompany him. Every bo- 
som feels the animating impulse of the sea- 
son, and Broadway, is again enlivened by 
the youth and loveliness of our city. Now 
come all the delightful difficulties and per- 
plexities of dress; the momentous ques- 
ions of paff or ringlet, gigot or briaze-~ 


_ 





caps a la Stuart, or a la Jean—flounces or 
ruffles, are to be discussed. These are 
subjects of importance in other countries, 
which can boast of their Hyde Park, or 
Boulevards, and we sometimes feel that we 
also, should give them a station among the 
refinements of life. ‘True, we cannot enu- 
merate our unrivalled promenades, or our 
spacious Parks, but there is still an em- 
pire, over which the heart holds con- 
troul ; and there, woman appears in her 
purest, brightest loveliness—her domes- 
tic sphere—-that world of the soul, where 
social feeling is nourished, and where na- 
ob — to man, shines more res- 
plendent, than in all the gaudy trappin 

of folly and fashion. nites hand 





Frencn Feexinc. The opera was in- 
deed a soul-stirring amusement ; but the 
gratification derived from it was as a grain 
of dust weighed against Mount Pelion, 
when compared with the delight of peru- 
sing the eloquent countenances of the au- 
dience. The love-inspiring belle just 
budding forth into beauty, the blooming and 
finished woman, and the sage, grave ma- 
tron, told of their soul’s delight by their 
flushing cheeks and sparkling eyes. Nor 
were they alone ; the more insensible part 
ofthe creation, who boast themselves to 
be its lords, threw off all the cold apathy 
of man, and entered into its spirit, with all 
a school-boy’s ardour—that is to say—as 
ardently as possible. 

This was what we gathered by our first 
gaze, but on a closer inspection we discov- 
ered traces of deeper feelings, an old man 
sat by us, who from the precision, not to 
say, finicality of his dress, and from his 
well powdered ‘‘ailes de pigeon” might 
well be one of the ancien regime. We 
watched the old man, for he appeared to 
be an original, and we love originality. 
During one of the most brilliantly execu- 
ted airs, we heard a stifled sob,—the old man 
was playing with his handkerchief, he was 
certainly weeping. And away we rambled. 
He was undoubtedly one of those who had 
suffered for the Bourbons, and had fled 
from the blood thirsty Robespierre; he 
has since settledin America, thought we, 
but still cannot forget, la belle France even 
in the endearments of a land, which is his 
home, and the home of liberty. This mu- 
sic, perhaps he may have heard in his 
early days, and it recalls past pleasures, 
till the remembrance of them becomes 
painful, and many a poor exile in the house 
may feel as the old man does. At this 
moment the most obstreperous applause, 
we at first mistook it for thunder, awaken- 
ed us from our dreamings, we turned 
round, and beheld the object of our spec- 
ulations, applauding, as a sailor would say 
** at the rate of twenty four knots an hour.” 
His face resembled an April sky-—the tra- 





ces of tears were still visible, but the sun- 
shine of pleasure lighted up his whole 
countenance. Ah, thought we, such are 
the French, their feelings are strong, but 
evanescent,—and we were half angry with 


the old man for not continuing to be miser- 
able. 


Parittotes. The inventive genius of 
the French nation is continually giving 
birth to some new bagatell-, either for re- 
al utility or ornament. A recent importa- 
tion from that ‘hotbed of trifles,’’ has 
brought us a new article in the shape of 
hair papers. They are neatly put up in 
figured cases, and contain one hundred 
brunes. However frivolous this may ap- 
pear on first thought, they are of real util- 
ity. Being cut from soft and smooth pa- 
per, glazed expressly for the purpose, 
they do not cut the hair or render it irre- 
gular. This morceau of fashionable re- 
finement we recommend to the attention 
of our fair readers. 





_Tueatnicat Osserver. We notice 
with pleasure the intention of Mr. Edward 
V. Sparhawk, to commence the publica- 
tion of a daily dramatic paper, under this 
title. It will be devoted to strictures on 
theatrical performances and subjects of 
general interest to the profession, including 
the bills of, entertainment for each day. 
Those who have been accustomed to pe- 
ruse the tasteful productions of Mr. S. in 
the daily papers of our city, will bear am- 
ple testimony of his qualifications for the 
task he has assumed. ‘The plan itself is 
one of utility, and should meet with the 
liberal patronage of community, for whose 
united convenience and gratification the 
work is undertaken. 





Mid the gay revel of that nuptial hall, 
Where joy and rapture beamed in every eye, 


> Was one sad heart which far removed from all, 


Was prey to feeling’s venomed agony. 
Unasked the sought the bridal, and unknown 

To all save one, and she, the same who now 
E’en at the sacred altar of God’s throne, 

Came with her friends, to breathe a perjur’d vow. 


Nor his the heart, which erst had lightly glow’d, 
When youth and pleasure held their frolic race, 
Where’er they pointed out the tempting road, 
Gayest of heart, he held a foremost place, 
Butjnow the blighting frost oflove’s neglect, 
Had chilled the short lived summer of his bliss, 
And one rude blast, his fondest hopes had wreck’d 
And left him, prey to anguished wretchedness. 


His sensive heart was like a tender flow’r, 
Exotic of some genial, tropic clime, 
Transplanted to a colder, northern bower, 

To droop and die—ere it can reach its prime, 
For when he heard, those vows of love express’d, 
Which once he vainly hoped were all his own, 
Then burst the grief, which laboured in his breast, 

With one wild bound, his soul of truth had flown, 
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FOR THE OPERA GLASS. 

Oh she was fair as angel sorrowing 

Over some beauteous sinner unréedeem’d ; 
Or—seemed she like the first born flower of spring 

Cruzhed ’neath the backward step of wmter— 

beam’d 

From her dark, mournful eye, that settled grief 
To which no morrow ¢’er can bring relief. 


There, would she often kneel at eventide, 
When the sweet, solemn vesper chaunting stole 
In melancholy melody—and died 
Murmuring; how the heart throbed to it! the 
soul 
With all its feelings, winged its way frout earth 
Towards those heavenly climes, where it had birth. 


There would she kneel before Madonna’s shrine, 
Meek as the sinless saint to whom she bowed, © 
And something mystical—nay, half divine 
Would with unearthly loveliness enshroud 
Her prostrate form, as lowly bent the maid; 
Her lips were moveless—but her spirit pray’d. 


I sought her—for 1 too had known the throes 
Of solitary sorrow——and could feel 
The mourner comforteth the mourner’s woes-- 
Who know the sting, know best its wound to 
heal. 
I was a friend to her—I saw her die, 
With her last breath she blessed me fervently. 


I listened to her simple tale of sorrow 
And music whispered in her failing breath, 
*T was briefly told—not one of those, which borrow 
From well culled words an ornamental wreath 
Twas grief that did such el oquence impart. 
It came from hers, and sank into my heart. 


She died without a murmur—her dark eye 

Whose beam of soul scarce death itself subdued 
Fixed on me failingly, but tenderly, 

And her faint, faltering grasp spoke gratitude. 
She died—and oh! my heart was sorely wrung 
She was so gentle, beautiful and young. 


In yonder solitary spot she lies 
Where twilight shuns the ardent gaze of day ; 
Twas her own wish—she said twould sympathise 
With her life’s tenor—for the bright and gay, 
To her had been, visions of fairy things 
Wild, dim!y beautiful imaginings! 
To love—and be beloved! what magic breathes 
In those blest words ; like the life-kindling sun, 
Whose radiant beam with lovely flowers en- 
wreathes 
Each rugged spot of earth it shines upon ; 
Thus love hath power té make an Eden glow, 
Blooming in beauty midst lfe’s waste of wo. 


TO A. 

There was a lone isle 

In loveliness decked 
Where rested awhile 

A mariner wrecked, 
When around himthe storms 

Were maddening the sea, 
He thought of its charms 

As I now think of thee. 





In all times, and in every nation, the 
world has bowed to the supremacy of fash- 
ion. Men have resigned their liberties, 
and their property to the conqueror, and 
after that have risen up against him on ac- 
count of an infringement upon costume. 
And to descend to private life, many a 
daughter has obeyed the imperious and 
unfeeling fiat of a parent to marry a man 
she loved not, when had she been com- 
manded to wear an unfashionable dress, all 
her energies would have been exerted to 
combat against such unnatural tyranny. 
Nor is it over dress alone that fashion ex- 
ercises dominion ; it is to the moral world, 
what steam is to the physical, that moulds 
a pin, and sends a ship bounding over ‘‘the 
vasty deep” and this controls our feelings 
and dictates the color of a ribbon, or the 
disposition of aringlet. What is fashion ? 
has often been asked, but it has never been 
defined : we suspect, heretical as, the opin- 
ion may appear, that fashion has not that 
‘origin divine’ which the many attribute 
to it, and that often like the splendid coral 
isles of the South Pacific it has arisen from 
mere grubs. For instance, adashing lead- 
er of the ton observes a grisette, with a 
hat peculiarly trimmed, it is becoming, the 
brilliant idea is seized, the leader sports 
it---it is the desire, the envy,,the rage. 
But it matters not whence the fashion ari- 
ses, followed it must be, or like old Abso- 
lute, the fashionables ‘‘will unbeget you.’ 





Punnixc. We are almost inclined to 
confess, that the Bostonians have carried 
away the palm from Philadelphia, vi et ar- 
mis, in the joyous science of punning. The 
former, seem to have caught the mania or 
enthusiasm, which once infested the city of 
love ; and ledon by that energy,so distin- 
guishing a trait of their character, it may 
be said of them, not---‘‘sequitur patrem 
haud passibus equis,’’ but that Philadel- 


phia comes hobbling after them, like a : 


gouty old alderman with a young wife, 
sorely distressed by the rapidity of its 
competitor, 


Canat Mepats. An enlarged meda- 
lion, commemorative of the junction of the 
Erie Canal with the Atlantic has been is- 
sued inEngland. The design is the same 
as the American medal, but increased to 
the diameter of three inches. 





Appropriate Oreninc Pray. ‘ What 
does Chatham open with ?” said a friend. 
to a theatrical gentlemen. ‘* Why witha 
Lock and Key to be sure,” was the reply 





Sans Sovcr. There are few retreats 
in our country, more delightful than this 
spot. Every charm of art is lent to deco- 





at 3. 


rateit ; walks and avenues beautifully sha- 
ded, or at night lighted up by a thousand 
varigated lamps ; miniature temples andjpa- 
godas, surrounded by fresh and enliven- 
ing shrubbery——and on the gala evenings, 
the warblings of Miss Moran, {who by the 
way in time will make an accumplished 
vocalist) —Mr. Howard and Mr. Walton ; 
the whole producing a tasteful variety, 
which serves well to lounge away an hour 
after the fatigues of the day. 





0¢7In our description of the Park The- 
atre last week, we, it appears, uninten- 
tionally conveyed the idea that Mr. Evers, 
was the princrpal artist who constructed 
the improvements of the house. We 
therefore thus early correct it: Mr. Wal- 
ker is the architect who planned and su- 
pervised the whole, assisted by Mr. Evers. 
We willingly mention this,—-as the praise for 
such beautiful work should be ascribed 
to the right person. 





The first number of the “Acting Amer- 
ican Theatre” published by Murden con- 
tains the Burletta of Paris and London, and 
is embellished with a beautiful portrait of 
Mr. Edmund Simpson. 





(<r Elton, 107 Canal St. has commen- 
ced the publication of a series of theatri- 
cal portraits, already embracing Forrest 
as Rolla, Macready as William Tell, Booth 
as Richard, Simpson as Mokarra, Bur- 
roughsas Alphonso. As criterions for cos- 
tume and theatrical dress, they are only 
equalled by West’s London prints. The 
plan is one of utility to the drama. 





Love anp Patmos. The Boston Eve- 
ning Bulletin has adorned its columns with 
a star_ of the brightest lustre, in the galaxy 
of fame. The production exhibits itself in 
the imposing form of a love epistle from 
a susceptible swain to his flinty hearted 
sweetheart. Walter Scott who knows all 
the meanderings of the human heart, made 
the following consoling assertion : 

Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent 

Hearts are not rock and rock is rent” 

he may therefore live in hopes, and that 
is the highest stake for which we poor mor- 
tals need throw the dice of destiny. The 
prosaic poem to which we refer is verba- 
tim et literatim as follows :— 
The did I finde the Did I Chuse 
The do I Binde But Death must Loose 
As I Expect So Let me find A faithful hart 
And Constant minde God hath kept my hart for 
The Grant that our Love may faithfull be 
Such pleasure in my Choice I finde that nought 
But Death Shall Change my minde. 
though wealth and Beauty all Dowel But 
Constant Love Does theas excell the eye findes 
The hart Chuseth the hand Bindes But Death 
Looseth no turkle Dove hath furmer Love-my Lovn 
By this presented Is hart and hand at your command - 
fare yeu well for this time 


Tae, 


- 


en ae 
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DRAMATIC DIARY. 





«+ Whiplash —V1\ tell them their faults. 
Sneerwell.—Upon my work, Sir, they'll be very 
much obliged to you,” 
OLD coMEDy or NEMo. 





MR. HAMBLIN. The histrionic 
powers of Mr. Hamblin seem peculiarly 
adapted for the great ends of tragedy. 
Without the compass or the power of voice, 
with which many others are gifted, his 
feeling appears to triumph over a defect, 
which alone prevents his being ranked as 
the first of his profession. This triumph 
is accomplished by the united influence of 
a countenance that is always eloquent—an 
attitude naturally graceful, and a concep- 
tion of his author invariably tasteful and 
correct. When passion is high, when 
pathos searches into the tenderest depths 
of the heart—we listen not for melody, 
but are carried along even by the majes- 
ty of the storm. The player who can 
rivet the eye and the imagination, and 
make us forget the niggardness of nature, 
or the effect of sickness, is indeed a master 
of his art. We see not the diminutive 
person of Kean when he rises before us in 
intellectual altitude ; we perceive not the 
asthma of Hamblin when he stands or 
moves before us, the classic picture of 
well-drawn passion. While person, vis- 
age, voice and grace, are all inestimable 
requisites for the profession, the minp must 
be the controlling power to bring them in- 
40 active and efficient use. 


* Before that mind, all imperfections fly, 
Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet high.” 

The last performance of Mr. Hamblin, 
and indeed the only one we have had the 
gratification to behold for the last twelve 
weeks, was in the character of William 
Tell. ‘The heroism of the Patriot, was 
finely mingled with the tenderness of the 
father. The scene before Gesler, and 
the trial of skill, upon his boy, exhibited 
some admirable conceptions of nutural 
feeling. The words, ‘‘ The mother, ty- 
rant, thou wouldst-make a widow of,” 
were uttered not in rage and exclamation, 
but in bitter melancholy and subdued 
emotion, the effect of which was electri- 
cal, and brought even the noisiest specta- 
tors to feel the moral ends of the tragic 
muse——an end only to be obtained when 
the poet’s words are uttered by the player, 
who cam appreciate and sustain their 
beauty. 

It is not our intention to analyse this 
fine performance ; but we could not but 
take the opportunity of a first number to 
pay the tribute due to a gentleman, whose 
walk in tragedy, (particularly in Brutus, 
Virginius, and Hamer) has won for him 
the applauses of the critic, and the admi- 
ration of the community. 





Monpay Sept. 8 1828. 

PARK. Shakespear's comedy of MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Benedict, Caldwell; 
Leonato, Woodhull ;—Don John, T. Placide;— 
Don Pedro, Richings ;--Claudio. Barry ;—An- 
tonio, Reed ;-—Borachio, Wray;— Verges, Povey ,-— 
Dogberry, Barnes;—Sexton, Durie ;-—Beatrice, 
Miss Kelly ;—Hero, Mrs. Sharpe ;--Ursula, Mrs, 
Godey. Pas De Deux, by the Misses Parker, 
Farce of THE LIAR. Sir James Elliott, Rich- 
ings ;— Young Wilding, Caldwell ;—Papillion, Ma- 
cide ;—Old Wilding, Reed ;—Miss Godfrey, Mrs. 
Godey ;—Miss Grantham, Mrs. Sharpe. 


We arrived in time this evening, to 
witness Mr. Caldwell’s personation of 
Young Wilding, and he certainly played 
it with more spirit than his usual perform- 
ances. He gave an air of plausibility to 
his flights of fancy and imagination, which 
almost induced us to believe, at least half, 
of what he said. Mr. C. is, however, too 
stiff and formal in his general style ; of 
the Kemble school, which is now giving 
way toa lighter and more natural manner. 
It might have been. and in fact was, agree- 
able fifteen years since, but now an alter- 
ation, not to say refinement, in dramatic 
taste, has changed the tone of public senti- 
ment in its favour. Asa genteel come- 
dian of this old school, however, we think 
he stands unrivalled in our country. Pa- 
pillion was performed by Placide, with 
true, genuine humour, but he was dres- 
sed entirely out ofcharacter. When from 
his own mouth, we learn that he takes ad- 
vantage of the foibles of his countrymen, 
and their roolish preference of every thing 
French, we may fairly presume, that his 
dress should possess a little of their na- 
tional characteristics. With this excep- 
tion wecould not have wished the Anglo- 
Frenchman a better representative. Mrs. 
Sharpe, as Miss Grantham, was chaste 
and correct. If we may be permitted to 
notice a trifling fault, with this lady, it is a 
habit of too frequently clasping her hands 
in front of her body. It produces, often- 
times, an awkward effect, and is seldom 
graceful. 


BOWERY. Tragedy of KING JOHN. 
Faulconbridge, E. Forrest ;—King John, Wallack ; 
Hubert, Forbes ;—Philip, (King of France) Ste- 
venson ;—Lewis, (The Dauplin) W. Forrest ;— 
Arthur, Miss Turnbull ;—Austria, Lindsley ;--- 
Pandulph, Vernon ;—Citizen, Fisher ;— Queen‘ Eli- 
nor, Mrs. Hughes ;—Constance, Mrs. Gilfert;— 
Blanche, Mrs. Forbes ;—Lady Faulconbridge, Miss 
French. Pas De Deux, by Mons. Barbere and 
Mad. Rosalie —Pas De Deux, by Mons. and Mad. 
Achille. 7th time of the farce, IT IS A 
LIE. 


Mr. E. Forrest appeared for the first 
time in Faulconbridge. This young, tal- 
ented actor has been claimed as the ex- 
clusive property of the American stage. 
He has been nurtured with the fondest 
care, he has received every mark of at- 
tention and respect, to which his situation 
and prospects have entitled him ; and he 
has well requited the anxiety of his per- 





sonal friends, and the solicitude of his pub- 
lic admirers ; he has strengthened in their 
esteem, and used every exertion to merit 
its continuance. The favorite child of our 
Drama, the first-born presented to its fos- 
tering care, he has been treated in his in- 
fant career with a lenient indulgence, 
which should now be restricted by judicious 
censorship. The juvenile aspirant for 
histrionic fame, has become a candidate 
for its highest honours, and as such, the 
predelictions in favour of his youthful ta- 
lent, must yield to candid criticism. This 
is the path of policy ; we all feel interest- 
ed in bis professional welfare, and are now 
anxious to pursue the course most likely 
to lead to ultimate advantage. We indulge 
an honourable pride in fostering the talent 
which first. devéloped itself as indigenous 
to our soil; but in paying this merited 
tribute, feeling has outrun discretion, and 
impartiality must pronounce that Mr. For- 
rest’s style of acting, with all its numerous 
beauties, is not divested of faults, some 
arising from want of correct judgment, 
and others from imperfect conception. 
These should be pointed out by a candid 
review. We admire Mr. Forrest so much, 
that we wish, in the true spirit of friendly 
advice, to point out these imperfections, 
and inaccuracies, and at the same time re- 
cord the merited praise to the numerous 
excellencies. With this view, we shall 
make a business of analysing the different 
personations of Mr. Forrest, and endeav- 
our to select with impartiality, both his 
beauties and faults. 

The character of Faulconbridge, as de- 
lineated by Shakespear, is far from being 
a perfect portrait; it is distinguished ra- 
ther for intensity of peculiar traits, than 
for that continued series of passions and 
feeling, which is requisite to form a com- 
plete picture of reality and nature. No 
matter to what extent of excellence an ac- 
tor may exert his histrionic powers, we 
still feel that something is wanted. A 
blank is left on the mind ; the outlines of 
a bright and noble character have been 
drawn by the power of the mighty magi- 
cian, but the perfect image itself is dimmed 
and obscure. Such are the disadvantages 
under which a performer encounters Faul- 
conbridge, and they are too powerful to 
be subdued without uncommon effort If 
he succeeds in imparting life and vigour to 
“ what is set down for him,” the author 
does not afford him an opportunity of that 
display which will satisfy his auditory. So 
with tbe delineation of this evening; to 
particular passages we could not take ex- 
ception—all were correct, and many rose 
to superior excellency ; but still the char- 
acter did not suit us; we obtained but a 
slight insight into a conception, which, if 
extended to its proper length, would have 
been the most imaginative production of 
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Shakespear’s pen. But we will not be so 
rasb as to attempt to 
* pluck his brightness from the sun, 
or with polluted finger tarnish it,” 
to cavil with Shakespear is a venture- 
some task. 

Mr. Forrest is physically adapted for the 
delineation of the daring and undaunted 
Faulconbridge. There is a firein his eye, 
and a native dignity in his deportment, 
which are essentially requisite. We be- 
fore suggested that several passages were 
given with great effect. We will particu- 
larize two; when Austria, after the biting 
sarcasm of Constance, during the amicable 
interview between John and Philip, says, 
‘1 wish it had been a man to say so’’Faul- 
conbridge, in a similar tone, re-echoes her 
words, standing at the back of the King’s 
chair. Austria challenges him to repeat 
them ; this Mr. F. did with an air of scorn 
and defiance, which impressed itself most 
forcibly on the audience. The other to 
which we would refer is the scene where 
he repels the assault of Salisbury against 
Hubert. The actor was here completely 
lost in the character he had assumed ; in- 
dignity and noble pride struggled for ascen- 
dency in his breast, until at length they 
broke out in words. 

Thou'dst better gall the devil, Salisbury.” 

Notwithstanding the vigorous execution 
of several other passages, we repeat, we 
did not like the whole : it wanted that fin- 
ish, without which, disjointed parts, though 
ever so excellent, cannot produce a cor- 
rect effect. Should Mr. F. repeat the 
character, we will then give his perform- 
ance a more minute investigation. 

LA FAYETTE. Mrs. San‘ord’s Benefit. 
MATRIMONY: Deleval, De Camp ;—Clara, 
Mrs. Stone. Ballet of the Barber of Seville. 

We were pleased to see so good a house 
this evening. Mrs. Sanford well deserves 
the patronage of the public, and she has 
long been one of their established favor- 
ites. The petit comedy went off very 
well. Mrs. Stone’s Clara was a natural 


piece of acting, and but ill accorded with | 


De Camp’s turgid and overstrained per- 
sonation of Deleval. The dancers were 
in excellent spirits, and gave the graceful 
outlines of the Barber of Seville, with in- 
creasing elegance and eclat. 

Tuesday Sept. 9. 

PARE. Coleman's comedy of HEIR AT 
LAW. Lord Duberly, Barnes;—Dick Dowlas, 
Simpson ;—-Doclor Pangloss, Hilson ;—-Henry, 
Woodhull ;—Steadfast, Barry ;—Zekiel, Placide ;— 
Kendrick, Reed ;—Lady Duberly Mrs. Wheatley; 
Caroline, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Cecily, Mrs. Hilson. 17th 
time of PARIS AND LONDON. 

The comedy this evening was well cast, 
and excellently performed. There are 
characters in this piece, which are always 
effective, and cannot tire on repetition.— 
Of this class, Cicely Homespun is one, and 
it is rendered doubly interesting by its re- 


ject. 





presentative, there is a captivang art- 
lessness, and natural grace in her delin- 
eation, which insensibly engages the better 
feelings of the heart in her behalf. Mrs. 
Hilson has many requisites for a superior 
actress, and she has improved them to the 
best advantage. From infantile years, 
she has been before our audience, the same 
untiring and undeviating favorite. She at- 
tempts nothing without exhibiting perfi- 
ciency ; and her duties have been im- 
mense. By the bye, a word on that sub- 
Our managers are too apt to over- 
stock the ladies of their companies with 
business. Mrs. Hilson and Mrs. Sharpe 
have at times had the whole weight of the 
leading female department at this house, 
as had Mrs. Barrett and Mrs. Young at 
the Bowery last season. The immediate 
consequence of this is, want of perficiency, 
and the mere delineation of an outline 
character, instead of a perfect and regular 
personation. The ladies should be re- 
lieved ; indeed the nifinagers themselves 
begin to think so, and have in part accom- 
plished this desiredend. We will again 
revert to Mrs. Hilson : there is a simplici- 
ty about her performance of this character, 
which we have never seen excelled. It 
comes from the author, couched in lan- 
guage, every where calculated for effect ; 
but still it requires much talent to deline- 
ate it with propriety. 

Dr. Pangloss is an unnatural caricature, 
and as such Mr. Hilson presents it. It is 
one of the emanations from the new 
school of comedy, which rather burlesques 
than imitates nature. This dramatic vice, 
is fast growing upon us—in fact the stage 
is inundated with it, and in a future num- 
ber, we shall direct our particular atten- 
tion to it. 

BOWERY. Shakespear's comedy of MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Benedict, Barrett; 
Beatrice, Mrs. Gilfert, Pas De Trois, by Mons, 
and Mad. Vestris, and Mad. Labasse. 

We were delighted with the new Pas De 
Trois this evening, by the Vestri, and the 
sprightly Labasse. We have heretofore 
derived much gratification from witnessing 
the scientific taste and brilliant execution 
of the French corps de Ballet ; but howev- 
er great was our delight while gazing on 
their graceful evolutions, although they 
appeared the very perfection of the art, 
still we never forgot that we were in a the- 
atre. But with the Vestris this feeling 
vanishes ; the spell has so uncontrolable 
a power, that every idea of self is oblite- 
rated. Weare all eye,and the eye, as 
though it had a will of its own, follows the 
sylph instinctively. Mad. Labasse, amid 
the glare of more novel exhibitions, does 
notilose a particle of her attractiveness. 
She was all life and animation, she dan- 
ced with such spirit, to the inspiring music 
of Gallenburgh, and her bright eye beam- 
edso charmingly the while, that you might 





have deemed her Trepsichore, in the ve- 
ry moment of inspiration. Of Mons. Ves- 
tris, we cannot speak with such unbounded 
eulogy. He has grace and science, but is 
deficient in that brilliancy of execution, 
which has rendered Achille so great a fa- 
vorite, he has too, an unpleasant trick of 
bending his shoulders forward, still he is 
pleasing. 
Wednesday. Sep. 10. 
P. Sheridan’s SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Sir Peter, er Ree Barry ;—‘Sir 
Oliver, Woodhull ;—Charles, Caldwell ;—Sir Ben - 
jamin, Ritchings ;—Crabtree, Placide ;—Trip, T. 
Piacide;—Lady Teazle, Miss Kelly,—Mrs. Can- 
dour, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Wheat- 
ley. 6thtime of THE SOMNAMBULIST. Ro- 
sambert, Simpson;—Edmund, Barry ;—Colin, Hil- 
son ;— Oliver, Placide ;—Ernestine, Mrs. Hilson ;— 
, Mrs. Wheatley;—Gertrude, Mrs. 
Sharpe ;—Marceline, Mrs. Godey. — 
From the French opera, which is noti- 
ced below, we this evening proceeded to 
the Park, to witness Moncrieff’s drama of 
the Somnambulist. This piece is taken 
from the Ballet of ‘‘La Somnabule,”’ 
which is the united production of Mon- 
sieurs Scribe and Aumer. The story of 
the piece is simple and touching. “ It 
enlists our sympathies on the side of vir- 
tue, and illustrates a principle that cannot 
be too strongly enforced—that innocence 
amid its severest trials, is sure to meet 
with the protection of heaven. The 
comic portion is pleasantly written: the 
uxorious Colin de Trop, with his matrimo- 
nial influenza; the jealous, coquetting, 
virtuous -Mad. Gertrude, and Oliver, the 
trumpeter, who salutes the ill-paired cou- 
ple with a discordant flourish, are all na- 
turally drawn. The melo-dramatic part, is 
singularly affecting. The scene between 
Rosambert and Ernestine, where every 
vicious thought is extinguished in the 
breast of the former ; and the concluding 
one, where the mystery is cleared up, 
swell the heart with emotion ; indeed the 
latter awakens a suspense and dread, 
almost amounting to agony. We ques- 
tion if Dumb show ever excited more in- 
tense feelings, than those which thrill the 
audience, when Ernestine passes over the 
water wheel.” Thus much we have 
gleaned of its general characteristics ; we 
will now refer briefly to the merits of the 
cast. The plot turns simply on the sub- 
ject of Somnambulism. Ernestine, a young 
orphan in a French village, is in love with 
Edmund, a rich farmer, and the attach- 
ment is mutual both in ardour and purity. 
Ernestine, has acquired the disease (un- 
known to her friends,) of walking in her 
sleep. On the day preceeding that, when 
she is to be united to the wbject of her af- 
fection, Mons. Rosambert, colonel of Mus- 
keteers, and Seigneur of the village, ar- 
ries on his way to the chateau. He is 
placed in achamber, for the night, which 
is infested by the white phantom; who in 
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the developement, is found to be Ernestine. 
She entersthe stranger’s apartment, buried 
ina deep sleep, and talking to herself of 
love and happiness. Rosambert like a 
prudent young man, to avoid the strong 
temptation, to which he is subjected, 
leaves the house, after which Ernestine 
falls to sleep on his bed. * Morning breaks, 
and the villagers enter to pay their congrat- 
ulations. She is discovered by Edmund in 
this situation ; who does not remember, or 
probably never read Shakespear—‘ Be- 
ware of jealousy &c.” He calls her ‘‘spe- 
cious jezebel !””——‘‘ traitoress’’——“* seduc- 
tress” &c., and leaves her in despair. By 
the way, there is a Master Colin, an amo- 
rous young bachelor, who has been capti- 
vated by the charms of Mad. Gertrude, the 
mistress of the inn, inthe pavillion of which 
the latter scene had transpired. She isa 
professed prude, and consequently a Lu- 
cretia only before the world’s eye. This 
lady has paid repeated visits to the Seig- 
neur’s chamber, before the entrance of the 
unfortunate phantom; for what reason, 
like Marian Ramdey we leave to the read- 
er’s ‘“‘sympathetic imagination,” but in 
one of them, left her shawl. The morn 
which was to have ushered in the bridal 
day, now arrives and finds the villagers 
busy in arranging the garlands for the mar- 
riage fete, ignorant of what has passed du- 
ring the night. They however are not 
doomed to disappointment, for Edmund, 
determines to marry Gertrude, and forget 
his imaginary wrongs. The prude con- 
sents, to the utter dismay and total anni- 
hilation of poor Colin, who is sent after the 
new bridal favours ignorant of their use. 
In the mean time Rosambert anxious to 
learn the termination of his adventure, re- 
turns to the village and clears up the mys- 
tery, which is no sooner done, than Ernes- 
tine, who has been persuaded to take some 
rest by her mother, appears, coming from 
the garret window of the inn, in her sleep. 
A reconciliation is effected, and happiness 
is restored. 

BOWERY.Comedy of SVEETHEARTS 
AND WIVES. Admiral Franklin, Vernon;— 
Charles Franklin,W . Forrest ;-Sanford, Stevenson ; 
Billy Lackaday, W. Chapman ;—Curtis, Read ;— 
Eugenia, Mrs. Barrett ;—Susan, Mrs. Forbes ;— 
Laura, Mrs. Vernon;—Mrs. Bell, Mrs. May- 
wool. Pas De Deux by Mons. Barbere and 
Md'slle Rosahe. Pas De Deux, by Mons. ani 
Mad. Achille. Herr Cline on the Elastic Cord. 3d 
time of TOUCH AND TAKE. 


CHATHAM. FRENCH OPERA. 
Seribe’s Opera of LA DAME BLANCHE. Mu- 
sic by Boyeldieu. Gaveston, Leblanc ;—Georges, 
Alexandre ;—Dickson Theodore;—-McIrton, Ro- 
chefort ;—Gabriel, Allfred;—Anna, Mde. Mari- 
age ;—Jenny, Mde. Alexandre ;~Margueritta. Mde. 
Chollet. Scribes comic vaudeville LE CHARL A- 
TANISME. Delmar, Alexandre ;—Rondon, Le- 
blane ;—Remi, Desehamps ;—Germont, Victorin; 
Mad. De Melcourt, Clozel] ;—Sophie, Bolze. 


The proprietor of the New Orleans 
Theatre, having made arrangements with 





Mr. Cooper introduced his operatic corps 
this evening. Among them we recognized 
most of our former favorites, who were en- 
thusiastically received ontheir appearance. 
Boyeldieu’s chef d’ceuvre,LaDame Blanche 
was chosen for the opening piece. This 
opera contains some most delightful music; 
its diversity is a principal charm, sweet- 
ness and strength are blended in most har- 
monious proportions ; no discordant or un- 
natural harshness annoys the ear; the 
sounds breathe so soft, they almost appear 
an awakened echo. The history and the 
wild tradition of the white lady of Avenel, 
is known to every one : it is therefore un- 
necessary to occupy room with an analysis 
of its principal features. Mons. Alexandre 
has lost none of his nature or fire in 
Julien, le‘‘dernier rejeton des comtes 
d’Avenel,”’ and his lady was equally happy 
in her personation of Jenny the wife of the 
faithful Dickson. We would bestow more 
space to a criticaleexamination of their 
different styles, but our limits forbid us. 
We will however make a few remarks on 
the musical department; it is full of fire 
and genius; there is something so simply 
beautiful in the little airs, their sweetness 
is so thrilling, that every one might be led 
to imagine that inthem Boyeldieu had done 
his best ; but false indeed would be such a 
conclusion. It was in the chorus and finale 
of the second act, that the master stood re- 
vealed, and its effect in so small a house as 
the Chatham was tremendous. The cause 
of the peculiar and faultless execution of 
this chorus deserves mentioning. It arose 
from an esprit de corps which pervades 
the whole company. Instead of quarrelling 
about parts, as is too frequently the case, 
some of the best artists were seen amid 
the chorus singers. The troupe with the 
exception of Mde. Mariage, and Mons. 
Pariet are the same, we believe as last 
year. Notaire and Edouard are not at pre- 
sent among them. Mde. Mariage is an ac— 
quisition, and although her voice is rather 
thin, when she does not attempt any em- 
bellishment of her own, she is a pleasing 
singer. She has no science, but her natural 
good taste in a degree atones for this defi- 
ciency. Mons. and Mad. Alexandre are de- 
servedly favorites : Mons. has that qualifi- 
cation so rare in a good singer ; he is like- 
wise a good and natural actor. We observe 
that he sometimes grimaces a little, but this 
perhaps, is a national, rather than an indi- 
vidual fault. Madame is a pleasing actress, 
a little en bon point ; she has a good voice, 
though rather infantile. We sometimes de- 
tected her out of tune, singing a semitone 
too flat. The recitative in the auction scene 
was well executed by Leblanc, as was every 
other part of it. The orchestra, where we 
saw with pleasure our old favorite Paria- 
doli in his place as leader, deserves all the 
credit due to taste and accuracy. In fact, 





the whole opera was a treat not only ot 
the scientific, but to those who feel the 
beautiful, though they cannot criticize it. 
Perhaps the orchestra by the addition of 
a trombone and another double bass, 
would be improved, but the general effect 
was already very imposing. 

The French are decidedly the greatest 
refiners on all the little agremens of life. 
They add such a bewitching grace to all 
they do, they are so earnest about them, 
that they are decidedly the greatest people 
in the world for little things. The Vaude- 
ville was evidently invented by Thalia, 
when the muse had been sipping a little 
ambrosia ; for its wit is light and sparkling 
as champaigne, and champaigne is ambro- 
sia, for a learned French vin‘ner has writ- 
ten fifteen. folio volumes to prove the fact, 
—argal, it it proved. The vaudeville of 
Charlatanisme is one of the best of its 
class. The puffing, quacking spirit of the 
French journalist is delineated with such 
faithfulness, it is so true to nature, that we 
shrewdly suspected the author must have 
been pretty deeply initiated into the mys- 
teries of dailys and weeklys. However 
n’importe--one thing is certain, that in the 
light departments ofthe drama, no nation can 
presume to compete with the French. [t must 
be a delightful thing for an author, to have 
his work represented before a French 
audience. A love of wit, with a capability 
of understanding and appreciating it, is in- 
nate in every Gaul. lle comprehends the 
conceits of the author as tho’ they were 
twin born in his own mind. A French au- 
dience is very unlike an American one ; the 
laugh with the former, as surely follows a 
piece of sterling wit, asthe thunderdoes the 
lightning’s flash ; while with us alas! it is 
as the cannonading of an army of irregulars, 
or like the minute guns for the departed 
great-this last simile is a good one, for our 
laughter repays the joke at intervals ; we 
laugh one by one, while French laughter 
is simultaneous. We once heard a very 
curious estimate of national capacity for 
‘‘taking a good thing.” I was in company 
said our friend, with a Frenchman, an Irish- 
man, an Englishman, and a Scot. I hap- 
pened by chance to say ‘‘something funny”’ 
The roar of the Frenchman and Irishman 
was immediate. The Englishman paused 
for a minute, and then laughed heartily. 
When the joke had been nearly forgotten, 
the bonny Scot burst out into an obstrep- 
erous roar, shouting. ‘vara gude mon, 
vara gude!’’ But to return to the Vaude- 
ville, it was acted with a spirit worthy the 
piece, and never did we see nature more 
charmingly delineated, than in the correct 
and graceful personation of la Melcourt by 
Madame Clozel. In fact the whole of the 
acting as well as the singing was given with 
a sprightly elegance, which merited the 
enthusiastic applause bestowed upon them. 
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Thursday, Sep. 11. 

PARK. Horne’s tragedy of DOUGLAS. 
Norval, Miss Russel ;—G’enarvon. Barry ;—Lord 
Randolph, Woodhull ;—Lady Randolph, Mrs, Hil- 
son, illet of the DUTCH FAIR, Farce of 
THE SPOILED CHILD, Tag, Piacide;—Lit- 
tle Pickle, Miss Russel ;—Maria, Mrs. Godey. 

BOWERY. Mrs, Centiivre’s comedy of THE 
BUSY BODY, Marp’ot, Barrett ;—Miranda, Mrs, 
Barrett ;—JIsabinda, iiss A, Fisher, Pas de Trois 
by Mons, and Mad, Vestris, and Mad. Labasse, 
Farce of the HUNDRED POUND NOTE, 
Montmorency, Barrett ;—Billy Black, Chapman ;— 
Harriet, Mrs, Vernon, 

Friday, Sep. 12. 

PARK, Cherry's comedy of THE SOL- 
DIER’S DAUGHTER, Frank, Caldwell ;— 
Widow Cheerly, Vliss Kelly, A DAY AFTER 
THE WEDDING, Freelove, Caliwe!l;—Lady 
Elizabeth, Miss Kelly, HUNTER OF THE 
ALPS, Felix, Caldwell ;—Rosalvi, Woodhull ;- 
Helena, Mires, Wallack ;—Genevive, Mrs, Sharpe, 

BOWERY, Comedy of WILD OATS, 
Pas de Deux by Barbere and Rosalie, Pas de Deux 
re and Mad, Achille, WOOL GATHER- 


Saturday, Sep. 31. 

PARK. Colman’s comedy of THE POOR 
GENTLEMAN. Worthington, Barry; Foss, Wood- 
hull;—@ropland, \ichings;—Sir Robert Bramble, 
Barnes ;—Humphrey, Reed ;—Stephen, Placide; 
Ollapod, Hilsou ;—Frederick, Simpson ;—Emily, 
Mrs. Hilson;—Miss Lucretia, Mrs. Wheatley ;— 
Mary, Mrs. Godley. 1st'time in this Theatre of the 
Ballet of LA FILLE MAL GARDEE. Colin, 
Benoni ;—Nicaise, Feltman ;—Michau, St. Clair; 
ot M’dselle Estelle; Simione, M’dselle Hyacin- 

e. 

The whole corps of the Lafayette ap- 
peared here for the first time this evening. 
We are pleased that these attractive ar- 
tists are not lost tothe public, upon the 
close of that house. The Ballet has be- 
cotae a primary source of attraction in our 
country, from its novelty, and we think it 
will long continue so. It has opened a 
new worldtous. This is the only com- 
plete company ever brought out from Eu- 
rope, and although no individuals can com- 
plete with the Vestris, or Mad. Labasse, 
still their facilities for the production of 
pantomimes are unparallelled. 

BOWERY. The prelude of AMATEURS 
AND ACTORS. Herr Cline on the Elastic Cord. 
IS IT A LIE. Pas De Trois, by Mons. and 
Madme. Charles Renzi Vestris, and Madme. La- 
basse. TOUCH AND TAKE. 


_ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Extract from a letter dated Boston. 

You requested me to communicate any 
theatrical novelty. In this light I view 
the additions, alterations, and improve- 
ments, which the Tremont Theatre has 
undergone, and therefore entitled to some 
attention. The principal committee de- 
serve much praise for their public spirit : 
unlike committees in general, they have 
displayed finished taste and sound judg- 
ment. The whole of the improvements 
are chastely elegant, and have none of 
that garish and superficial splendor, 
which is too common in our public buil- 
dings, and will stand neither the test of 
time, or examination. 











The boxes have been improved both as 
to convenience and appearance, the pit is 
larger and more commodious, and the pro- 
cenium is a chef d’ceuvre, of tasteful ele- 
gance. The united effect of the whole is 
grand in the extreme. The members of 
the committee merit the thanks of the cit- 
zens, and we have no doubt that they will 
liberally support atheatre on which so 
much pains has been taken to render it 
worthy the Bostonians. 





BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 





The American company open this eve- 
ning at the Chatham, under the joint man- 
agement of Messrs. Cooper and Ludlow. 
As friends to the American drama, and 
Mr. C. its almost parent, we wish that his 
most sanguine expectations of success may 
be realised. 

Mr. James Wallack, arrived last week 
from London, and will make his appear- 
ance at the Park on Weduesday Evening. 

Mzs. Knight and Mr. Jones, appear at 
the Bowery to night in the favorite opera 
of The Cabinet. 

A new comedy called “Ups and 
Downs,” isin rehearsal at the Park ; and 
Mr. Dunlap’s translation of the Gambler’s 
Fate willsoon be revived at the Bowery. 

We understand that Miss Waring, the 
daughter of our favorite Mrs. Blake. is 
shortly to make her debut at one of our 
theatres. Report has presaged that her 
qualifications are of the highest order, and 
her success certain. 

The Lafayette, which for some time 
past, has been flickering in its socket, 
went out on Wednesday last. In conse- 
quence of default in payment, the Gas 


Company stopped their light, and our lit- - 


tle retreat is now closed in utter darkness. 
The ballet has been engaged by the enter- 
trising Mr. Simpson for the Park, and the 
corps dramatic have resolved themselves 
into a commonwealth, to open at the Mount 
Pitt this evening under the direction of 
Messrs. Anderson and Jones. We hope 
soon to see Mr. Sandford emerge from 
difficulties, into which nothing but his un- 
bounded spirit and recklessness, has 
plunged him. 

Mrs. Barnes came a passenger in the 
same vessel with Mr. Wallack. We re- 
joice to have this accomplished lady, and 
talented actress, again among us She 
will be an excellent auxilliary to Mr. W. 











TALES OF THE WANDERERS 


The parents of Eleazer, were natives 
of Barbary. His father had enjoyed the 
post of chief physician and astrologer, 
(which offices were then inseparable) at 
the court of Ismael the fourth. Mena- 








cham, Eleazer’s father, though a man of 
great intellect, and varied acquirements, 
was deeply imbued with the mystical phi- 
losophy of the times, and was a celebra- 
ted Cabalist. Ife consequently was a great 
favorite with the weak and superstitious 
Ismael, who had all that feverish anxiety 
for prying into futurity, which is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of those, who have 
not sufficient energy to meet, and combat 
with the exigencies of the present. Mena- 
cham was soon destined to prove the truth 
of the text, ‘‘ Trust not in Princes;’’ for 
some envious and artful courtiers having 
whispered in the monarch’s ear, that his 
physician had entered into a plot to poison 
him. Menacham_ received timely warn- 
ing and was obliged to fly by night to the 
sea shore, where he launched for Spain, 
in an open boat, accompanied only by a 
favorite slave, and his beloved wife Sara, 
who was ina far advanced state of preg- 
nancy. The night proved tempestuous, 
the dark angels of the storm swept over 
the ocean, and lashed it into fury. Terri- 
fied by the horrors of the scene, Sara gave 
untimely birth to a male child, and then 
sunk beneath the weight of her accumula- 
ted sufferings. She died upon the waters, 
and a flash of lightning revealed to the un- 
happy father, his helpless babe wailing 
upon the cold bosom of his wife. 

Mary years rolled away, and brought 
their sorrows with them; but Menacham 
never forgot that night. And often would 
a tear gem his eye, when he gazed on his 
beautiful boy, sporting about with all the 
vivacity of childhood ; or when he listen- 
ed to the musical whisperings of his infan- 
tine voice, as, with his eyes reverentially 
veiled, he recited the inspired Shemang. 
Truly he was a lovely child, and none 
would have deemed that so fair a being 
had been born amidst storm and sorrow. 
And the boy increased in goodness and in 
wisdom. But still he was a melancholy 
child, and seldom seen to smile. Many of 
the Cabalists were heard to. whisper, that 
the dark spirits, who presided at his natal 
hour, had set their seal upon bim! that 
his life would be desolate, and his end 
dreadful. There was such deep thought- 
ful gravity in his countenance, as he bent 
over the Sepher Tora, (book of the law,) 
that he seemed liké an angel, who had 
been sent on a mission of mercy to sinful 
man, and was preparing himself for it by 
studying the word of the eternalOne. He 
gave rise to much observation ; for in 
nothing did he act as other students ; he 
sought no acquaintances, cultivated no 
friendships, and joined in no amusements. 
In the regular disputations of the Bate Ha- 
medrasb, (house of discoursing,) he usual- 
ly at first spoke in a timid, and faultering 
manner ; but at length growing warm with 
his subject, he would burst out into such 
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passionate eloquence, that grey-bearded 
sages would listen to the boy with all the 
reverence due toa superior being. It has 
been said that Eleazer formed no friend- 
ships. There was perhaps a slight excep- 
tion to this, in one instance. He appear- 
ed to have a preference for a student 
named Yahudah, but his manners were so 
singular that it was impossible to say how 
far this preference extended. Eleazer on 
attaining his thirteenth year, left the house 
of instruction, and was initiated by his fa- 
ther into the science of medicine. Yahu- 
dah likewise became a disciple of Mena- 
cham, and the two* youths read from the 
same book, listened to the same counsels, 
and slept onthe same couch. The school- 
boy preference now waxed into that ar- 
dent and absorbing friendship, which has 
such an unlimited sway, when two young 
and untried beings are united together by 
the bonds of affection. 

There was however, a great difference, 
between the characters of the two students. 
They were both high-souled, enthusiastic, 
and possessed of strong and vehement feel- 
ings ; but their enthusiasm materially differ- 
ed in character. Eleazer would wish to be 
possessed of boundless wisdom, he would 
wish for wings to soar through the shining 
firmament of heaven at midnight, so that 
he might gaze upon the unveiled sublimi- 
ties of thought. Yahudah, on the other 
hand with all the princely longings of his 
race, (he was of the tribe of Judah,) wish- 
ed to be the ruler ofa nation of conquerors, 
the first in counsel, and the first in fight. 
His was the enthusiasm of action; had 
not the curse which was set upon their 
nation, prevented, and precluded all hon- 
orablé exertion ; the first would have been 
a poet. the sécond, a warrior. Happy 
were the hours during which Yahudah 
and Eleazer wandered together, in the de- 
licious myrtle groves, which surrounded 
the city of Grenada ; which even at that 
remote period, was so lovely, that it seem- 
ed to the visionary Eleazer, a second pa- 
radise almost as beauteous,as that which 
sin had forfeited. It was not the idle quips 
and jests of youth that were interchanged 
between the two students during those 
walks. They spoke of high and holy 
things, of Jerusalem the fallen, and of the 
scattered people ; and they would pros- 
trate themselves, on some green bank 
blooming with wild flowers, and’pour forth 
their artless orisons, for the speedy re- 
building of the home of their hearts, the 
sacred city. And the tears of the enthu- 
siastic boys would sparkle on the flowrets 
like the dew of the morning. If an angel 
had paused to select a pure and sanctified 
spot of this polluted world, whereon to 
alight, he would have chosen the place 
where those two children had knelt and 
wept. The morning sky is very beauti- 





ful, but the dark cloud cometh in its wrath, 
and its beauty is forgotten. Thus it is with 
youth; thus it is with manhood. Years 
rolled on, and Eleazer and Yahudah were 
called upon to mix in the world, and taste 
of its sorrows. Yahudah had been selec- 
ted by a nobleman as his secretary, and 
medical attendant, much against his own 
will ; but the nobleman was too powerful 
to be refused. Eleazer pursued his stu- 
dies, and in process of time was universal- 
ly acknowledged to be one of the sages of 
Israel. It was at this period, he wrote 
two works which are still extant; one 
on * Celestial Existences,’’ and the other 
on ** Medicat Virtues.’”” They both bear 
the stamp of his ardent and reflecting 
mind, and the first is replete wtih all the 
fancies of the Caballa. 

And Eleazer chose him a wife, from 
amongst the daughters of his people ; she 
bore many fair children, and his days gli- 
ded away happily. But joy is fragile, and 
fading as the flower of early spring. The 
happiness of Eleazer was soon destroyed. 
Yahudah, his beloved Yahudah had sud- 
denly disappeared, and none could tell 
whither he had gone—his patron’s daugh- 
ter had fled with him. Armed men sought 
for him throughout the land, and a price 
was set upon his blood. And Eleazer 
wept, for he loved him, though he had 
sinned. But his grief for his friend was 
obliged to yield to the pressing sense of 
his own peril. A Christian knight had 
gazed upon his wife, with unholy passion ; 
and he knew too well the lawless spirit of 
the Nazarene, to trust her within the 
reach of his power. He fled to the moun- 
tains with his wife and children, and built 
him a home amidst their wild fastnesses. 
And there rapt in high visionings, he would 
meditate amidst the awful beauties with 
which nature loves to invest the mountain 
solitude. We may suppose that it was 
here, that saying was suggested to him 
wherein he declares—‘‘ The shadow of 
the Shechinah (spirit of God) is in the sky 
which overhangs solitary places.’’ He was 
not @htirely alone, for many of his people 
would come on long pilgrimages, even 
from distant countries to seek kuowledge 
and counsel from him; for his fame was 
very great. Many of his sayings are quo- 
ted, even to this day. 

Years passed away thus—Eleazer was 
seated at the porch of his dwelling one 
summer eve, repeating the evening prayer ; 
when two strangers suddenly stood before 
him. One was tall and finely formed ; 
despair and resolution were on his brow, 
and in his eye. The other was slender 
and beautiful, even as the beauty of 
woman, and his face was pale with fear. 
Eleazer looked at the taller stranger, and 
shrieked, and flew to him, and fell upon 
his neck and wept. It was Yahudah ! but 





where was the fire of his eye, and the glow 
of his cheek, when the spirit of life was 
young within him. It was gone. It was 
withered up! even as a lovely land, over 
which the scorching wind of the desert 
had passed. His tale was soon told; it 
was one of passion, and of error—nay, of 
guilt. He had loved as only such as he 
can love. Her soul had been congenial, 
they had sacrified all for each other, and 
she was standing by him. But this was 
not all, he had joined himself to a band 
of desperate marauders, condottieri, men, 
who had sworn to abide by each other in 
life, and to avenge each other’s death. 
And such was the license of the times, 
that though this was perilous, it was not 
dishonorable. And she, that gentle one, 
nourished in all the luxuries of life, had 
followed him thronghout storm and peril, 
had stood by him in the hour of conflict, 
had soothed his sorrows, and kissed his 
pains away ; had loved him as woman can 
love, had clung to the ruined outlaw-- 
she, who might have been bride to the rich- 
est in the land. Yahudah told Eleazer of 
imminent and deadly peril. The band of 
which his daring deeds had made him lead- 
er, had been suddenly attacked by a 
force far superior, and overmastered.--- 
A few who saved themselves by flight, es- 
caped. “I had died,” said Yahudah, ‘ but 
for one reason.”” He had scarcely ceased 
speaking, when loud shouts were heard. 
They had been discovered by their pur- 
suers Among them was the knight who 
had coveted Eleazer’s wife. ‘We will 
never yield my father,” said a youth, the 
eldest son of Eleazer. ‘ Never!” said 
his father, seizing a sword——and lo !--the 
peaceful sage, was changed into a ferocious 
warrior. He seemed an emanation from 
Tsabaot (the lord of hosts). The party 
who had discovered them were few, and 
faint with toil; and they feared to attack, 
four desperate men. They retreated. 
Suddenly a terrible glare shone through 
the forest; it was on fire! The cow- 
ardly enemy had encircled the wood. The 
party had been reinforced, and the out- 
skirts of their retreat were environed by 
armed men. Eleazer’s wife and children, 
rushed from the cottage ; they shrieked 
not—despuir is wordless. The flames came 
on—-roaring like a cataract. They all 
perished. And the Israelites throughout 
the whole of Spain, came in thousands 
to the place of death, and gathered the 
scorched bones together, and buried them, 
and wept over their graves, for he who 
had been their friend was no more. 
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